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neous eommuuicat'on, is the most important factor in 
rendering political reunions possible, and I venture to say 
inevitable." Fourthly, there is the defensive power of a 
race confederation. " The new nation would dominate 
the world and banish from the earth its greatest stain — 
the murder of men by men. It would be the arbiter 
between nations, and enforce the peaceful settlement of 
all quarrels." The fifth ground urged by Mr. Carnegie is 
freedom of markets. This pjint is elucidated with great 
clearness and force over nearly four pages of the North 
American Review, all of which must be read in order to see 
the strength of the position taken'. Lastly, he claims that 
reunion would have a powerful influence in producing 
great men by opening to the individual citizen wide 
opportunities of " dealing with great affairs." 

The position and feelings of the various parts of the 
English-speaking world towards reunion are then exam- 
ined Canada would favor reunion. The American 
Union, which is constantly adding States, would hail with 
enthusiasm the reunion idea. " No idea yet promulgated 
since the formation of union would create such unalloyed 
satisfaction. It would sweep the country." Then follow 
reasons why Great Brita'n could be brought ultimately to 
accept the idea. " The Greater Union would be one in 
which, although she could not be all-powerful, yet she 
would undoubtedly be first, and regarded with all the def- 
erence due to age and motherhood." 

The whole article deserves wide attention. It is written 
in a lucid, scholarly way, and manifests a spirit of the 
highest order. Not only do we sympathize deeply with 
the views of the writer, but our dream goes beyond his. 
Not only will " the British- American Union " some day 
become a fact, but also a " United States of the World," 
in which humanity will legislate for itself in reference to 
all the great interests which it holds in common. This 
day is farther off, but it is none the less certain to come. 
If fifty millions of people spread over a vast territory can 
live in union and organize and carry on a government 
suited to their needs, no reason can be given why 
1,500,000,000 can not do the same thing. 



THE BORDEN MURDER TRIAL. 

The Fall River Borden murder trial, which closed on the 
20th of June with the acquittal of Lizzie Borden by a 
unanimous vote of the twelve jurors, will be set down 
among the most extraordinary in the annals of criminal 
cases. It has illustrated the worst and the best features 
of our system of justice as few trials have ever done. The 
necessity of arr. sting on suspicion and circumstantial 
evidence alone, imposed by the interests of law and order, 
has in this case led to a criminal extreme of injustice, if, 
as the verdict says, Lizzie Borden is not guilty. 

The case was at the beginning and throughout a police 



case. They adopted early the theory that Lizzie Borden 
was guilty of the murder of her father and step-mother. 
They sought evidence to further corroborate this theory 
till other clues were given up. Things done quite 
naturally under the burden of the great crime committed 
in the house and under the suspicion fastened upon her, 
were interpreted into incriminating evidence. 

She was arrested, lodged in jail. The trial was put off 
month after month, in the hope that direct evidence 
might be found. The strain of a long trial had to be 
undergone, with the harrowing effects which only an 
astute lawyer is capable of producing. Public sentiment 
at first, if not wholly, was to a considerable extent 
against her, and though she has been triumphantly 
acquitted a certain suspicion and aversion will always 
remain in many minds, in spite of themselves, towards 
her. The strain on her physical and mental life has been 
such that she can never wholly recover from it. This is 
what we mean by the worst phases of our system of 
justice, — the possibility under ordinarily right forms of 
law of doing an irreparable injury to an innocent person. 

On the other hand the best features of the same 
system have been likewise eminently shown. When the 
case was tried impartially before an able court and care- 
fully sifted by a vigorous cross examination by one of the 
ablest and best men of the Massachusetts bar, every line 
of supposed damaging evidence fell through and the case 
went to the jury with not a particle of support for a judg- 
ment of guilty. This the jury were quick to see and 
their prompt and unanimous verdict did much to lighten 
the burden which the accused will always have to bear. 

Our courts of justice are not always, are not even fre- 
quently, courts of injustice, as is sometimes said. They 
have their delays, and their serious faults, but it is not 
often that an innocent person is declared guilty in them. 
They much oftener err on the side of mercy in letting the 
guilty go free than in condemning the innocent. 

As the trial of the case proceeded and no evidence of 
guilt appeared except the suspicions under which she was 
arrested, public sentiment went rapidly over to her side, 
and when the acquittal came it was not only approved but 
applauded with intense feeling. Judges and jurymen 
and lawyers do not often give way to such demonstrations 
of tenderness and approval as they did in this case, but 
their conduct when the verdict was announced is a grati- 
fying proof that human nature, with all its perversions 
and coldness and suspiciousness, is still keenly alive to 
justice and fairness, and is ready on occasion to rally 
nobly to the support of injured innocence. 

We do not undertake to say that we know that Lizzie 
Borden is innocent, nor do we condemn those who still 
think she is guilty. The "mystery of iniquity" involved 
in a murder like this is enough to baffle all human thought. 
To account for her guilt, if guilty, taking into account 
her subsequent composed and womanly conduct through 
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the long imprisonment and trial, is as difficult a psychol- 
ogical problem as it is an intellectual one to explain how a 
murderer could have entered such a home in broad day- 
light, killed two persons without being discovered and 
have departed leaving no trace of himself behind. But at 
least it seems to us since the verdict of not guilty has been 
rendered after all the circumstances under which it was 
reached, that it is nothing more than fair that every 
one should consider her innocent and so treat her, if he 
should ever be thrown into contact with her. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Vice-president Stevenson, in closing an address before 
the Illinois Press Association on Illinois Press Day at the 
World's Fair, June 16th, made use of the following Ian. 
guage : 

"Asa citizen of this great State, I but voice the sen- 
timent of the Illinois Press Association, when I thank the 
representatives of other nations for their presence this 
day. As an American, I voice the feelings of millions of 
my countrymen when I declare our profound gratitude to 
sister nations for their generous contributions to the grand 
consummation which our eyes now behold. 

"Is it too much, Mr. President, to hope that chief 
among the potent results of the Columbian Exposition 
will be the humane and enlightened sentiment, national 
and international in character, looking to the substitution 
of peaceable arbitration for war in the adjustment of con- 
troversies between nations. May we not believe that in 
the not far distant future all nations will join in the 
acclaim ' Peace on earth, good will to men,' and that the 
nations will learn war no more forever." 



The London Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, E.C., 
has just held its annual meeting. The work of the Soci- 
ety for the past year has been vigorous and widely ex- 
tended. No other of the many active and influential 
peace organizations now existing in different countries 
has done more during the past year to keep the standard 
of peace high in view and to push on the " holy war" 
against the great crime of human hatred and strife than 
this the oldest of all such societies. It has watched with 
unsleeping eye the encroachments of militarism and has 
not failed to do its duty in opposing the enormous evil. 
It has given special attention during the year to the Eng- 
lish elections, distributing four hundred thousand copies 
of an address to the electors ; to a general petition in be- 
half of a permanent treaty of arbitration with the United 
States ; to the securing of the more general observance of 
Peace Sunday ; to opposition to the mischievous develop- 
ment of the Boys' Brigade, etc., etc. The Society has 
now connected with it twenty-two auxiliaries in different 
parts of Great Britain and on the continent. We quote 
on another page some part3 of its annual report. 



We are glad to give place in this number to a letter 
from Mr. Simon W. Hanauer, of Frankfort, Germany, 
having reference to some strictures made in a previous 
issue of the Advocate on some expressions of his, in an 
article recently published in Die Waffen ffieder, about 
the feeling in this country toward England. Though ex- 
plaining away one of the most offensive of his expressions, 
he reaffirms his main statement. We have no doubt what- 
ever of his honesty and of his sincere wish in this way to 
promote the cause of peace, but we are just as certain 
still that he exaggerates the fact which he is employing 
for this purpose. What he says was much more true fif- 
teen or twenty years ago than it is now. Changes in feel- 
ing are quite as rapid in our day as changes in other 
respects, and ten years, to take no longer a period, have 
wrought great changes in feeling both in this country and 
in England. To prove this, it is only necessary to cite 
the scene in the British House of Commons on the 16th 
ult., when Mr. Cremer brought forward his motion for a 
permanent treaty of arbitration with the United States, 
on which we comment elsewhere. We hope in our next 
number to print in full, or nearly so, a translation of Mr. 
Hanauer's article in Die Waffen Nieder which he has 
kindly sent us. 

Hon. W. R. Cremer made his motion in favor of a 
permanent treaty of arbitration with the United States in 
the House of Commons on the 16th ult. It was seconded 
by Sir John Lubbock. We had hoped before going to 
press to get a fairly complete account of the debate which 
followed, but have been unable to do so. Gladstone, in 
speaking on the motion, reviewed the history of the arbi- 
tration movement, alluded to the Behring Sea arbitration 
as attesting the great interest felt in the subject, and con- 
cluded with an eloquent appeal for a moderation in 
making claims as the most effective means of preserving 
peace. He suggested a modification of the resolution by 
the substitution of the words, "that the House of Com- 
mons, cordially sympathizing with the purpose in view, 
hopes that her majesty's government will lend a ready 
cooperation to the government of the United States." 
The resolution as amended was unanimously adopted by 
the House. This action of the House of Commons will, 
we hope, lead to the early negotiation of a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the two great English-speak- 
ing nations. If this should be the outcome of it, it will 
greatly outweigh in importance any recent action of the 
British Commons on any subject whatever. 



The series of lectures on peace given at Milan, Italy, 
by the Lombard Union, in view of the coming congress 
at Chicago, was a great success both in the character of 
the addresses and in the size and quality of the audiences. 
The last of the discourses was given by E. T. Moneta, 
the president of the Union. He spoke on the religious 



